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508 Book Notices. 

The authorities on Tunisia are not worth enumerating. Those in English belong 
to a former generation; those in French are prejudiced and stupid. A Frenchman is 
either an hireling scribe, glorifying the blunders of his country under the specious nick- 
name of civilization, or a tedious tourist, whose soul cannot soar above the details of 
his provender and his flea-bites. He will exclaim over a telegraph pole or squander 
sentiment upon the memory of a sandwich, but for instruction, description, wit or 
common sense we must look elsewhere. Accordingly I may claim to cover new 
ground. 

Those who like writing of this kind will find more of it in the 
three hundred pages of this book. The modern Barbary pirates 
are, of course, the French, who seized upon a plausible pretext to 
occupy Tunisia without waiting for England to complete her 
arrangement with Italy in order to anticipate the action of France. 
Such things will happen and some men will call names. The very 
worst that can be truthfully said of the French in their extension of 
empire is that they are sometimes almost as bad as the English. 

Mr. Vivian has ink for the Frenchmen, and to spare; he detests 
the Americans and he loves the Arabs. His profession of faith 
appears on page 46 : 

Just as you have only to set eyes upon a Yankee to know him for an impudent 
vulgarian, so the first sight of an Arab suffices to convince you that he possesses every 
instinct of a gentleman. 

Why so loud ? It is well known that the Arabs are gentlemen; 
but nobody takes Mr. Vivian for an Arab. 

Besides historical and political misinformation, abuse of the 
French and praise of the Arabs, the volume contains some good 
descriptions and a number of excellent illustrations. 

Amerigo Vespucci davanti la critica storica. Memoria del Prof . Gus- 
tavo Uzielli. Firenze, Tipografia M. Ricci, Via San Gdllo, 31. 
1899. 

This solid and brilliant memoir was presented to the Third Italian 
Geographical Congress. It well deserved separate publication. 

Prof. Uzielli takes little interest in the question: Who first set 
foot upon the American mainland ? It may have been Columbus, 
Vespucci or Cabot; but nothing is certainly known on the subject. 

Vespucci has suffered as much from his friends as from his ene- 
mies. The leaders of the two hosts — Santarem attacking and Varn- 
hagen defending the Florentine — are shown to be equally uncritical 
and prejudiced, while most of their followers have contented them- 
selves with the repetition of charges and counter-charges. 

In Prof. Uzielli's opinion, the first thing needed is to cease con- 
founding the accuracy and the sincerity of Vespucci with the authen- 
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ticity and the literal exactness of the manuscript and printed texts 
of his voyages, and with the time in which they were published. 
He adds: 

Among travellers (and I mean to speak of the great ones) there are those who 
are more or less exact and more or less sincere, beginning with the ancient Marco 
Polo and passing by the medieval Columbus and coming down to the modern Stanley. 

But the question of settling their exactitude and sincerity is only to be stated after 
exhaustive discussion upon the authenticity of the manuscripts and the correctness of 
the publications which narrate their wanderings. 

With regard to those of Vespucci, it may be affirmed : 

That the sources of information as to his voyages are : 

The Relations properly so called of his voyages; 

His letters concerning his voyages; 

Notices drawn from contemporaneous authors and documents. 

The Relations, it is known, never were compiled. The other 
documents exist, and Prof. Uzielli announces in a final note that he 
has finished the labour of arranging them for the press, and that 
they may see the light in the coming year. Only when this is done, 
he says, will it be possible to make a beginning of the work called 
for by the Secretary of the American Geographical Society in 1892.* 

Prof. Uzielli alludes, on page 6 of his Memoria, to the influence 
of Emerson, in his English Traits, in perpetuating and extending in 
the United States the false conception of Vespucci as a cheat and 
an impostor; a conception directly traceable, in his view, to the 
work of Santarem. 

Santarem's Researches, which appeared in English in 1850, may 
very well have strengthened the belief which Emerson, in common 
with most Americans, entertained as to the character of Vespucci; 
but it was not the source of that belief. 

The baseness of Vespucci and the wrong done by him to Colum- 
bus were for many years commonplaces of the school geographies 
and histories in America. As long ago as 1793 Jedidiah Morse, who 
is sometimes called the Father of American Geography, in his Amer- 
ican Universal Geography, Boston, Vol. 1, pp. 70-71, wrote as follows : 

Among other adventurers to the New World, in pursuit of gold, was Americus 
Vespucius, a Florentine gentleman. . . . This man . . . having drawn up an amusing 
history of his voyage . . . published it to the world. . . . The bold pretentions of a 
fortunate imposter have robbed the discoverer of the New World of a distinction 
which belonged to him. 

* One of the things that ought to be done in this quadricentennial year is to revise 
and reconstruct the biography of Americus Vespucius. 
Elial F. Hall, in Bulletin N°. 3, 1892, p. 366. 



